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new system of numeration that interests us as the results of the fuller 
collations of the minuscule MSS. which he has procured, and of his 
use of them to elucidate the history of the text. Successful or unsuc- 
cessful, it must carry the good work forward by the stimulus it will 
give to investigation and the material it will provide for its prosecution. 

Dr. Gregory has earned the right to stand by and watch the further 
progress of the studies which he has done so much to facilitate ; but 
it is to be hoped that he will prefer rather to bring his knowledge 
and his trained experience actively to the help of his successors. 
Whether he does so or not, students of New Testament textual criti- 
cism owe him a debt which they can neither adequately express nor 
repay. 

F. G. Kenyon. 

British Museum, London. 



IS GOD KNOW ABLE ? 

No theme can be more central than that suggested by this ques- 
tion. Two works 1 dealing with the problem, one in a revised edition 
and the other a new contribution, make clear that our age regards it as 
neither settled nor outworn. 

The revised edition of Professor Bowne's Philosophy of Theism is, 
like his other works, characterized by clearness and force. The argu- 
ments from epistemology and metaphysics are given a much larger 
place in the new edition, and lead to the assumption of a supreme 
Intelligence, a Person, while man must be regarded also as a free 
agency in the process of knowing and in his moral activity. Religion 
is a constituent element of man's nature and underived. 

An interesting point in the discussion is (p. 14) as to whether the 
arguments for theism are religiously worthless because of the priority 
of the religious experience. But the author holds that the speculative 
arguments do have worth even for the religious consciousness, although 
we must not go to the extreme of thinking that the purely metaphysi- 
cal arguments can give the full religious conception of God which is 
the outgrowth of man's intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, ethical, and 
religious nature. It is easy to fall back upon the religious conscious- 
ness as the only source of our knowledge of God, but I believe it an 

■ Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. New York: Scribner, 1903. xviii+664 
pages. 

Theism, comprising the Deems Lectures for 1902. By Borden P. Bowne. New 
York: American Book Co. xii+ 323 pages. 
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error to do so ; it is equally an error to regard the theoretical argu- 
ments for or against the existence and nature of God as the only trust- 
worthy source of knowledge, refusing to recognize the religious experi- 
ence as of speculative value. The correct way is to regard all the data, 
both scientific and religious, as material for analysis and synthetic 
construction. The theistic argument is such a construction. Of course, 
this means that there is no proof, ontological, cosmological, or teleo- 
logical, for the existence of God. These famous arguments are only 
phases of the construction reached in view of all the data of experience. 

Here a word of criticism of Professor Bowne's treatment might be 
offered. Much time is given to the refutation of a logical, deductive 
proof of God's existence, as though that kind of proof could be essen- 
tially different from any other proof. Professor Bowne would have 
saved himself labor had he gone into the nature of proof deductive 
and inductive. In deductive proof we are simply passing from some 
conceived whole to a special notice of its factors, and from the factors 
to the whole in the inductive process. In other words, the mind is 
trying to form its unity of knowledge out of the unorganized total of 
experience, and to maintain its integrity when formed. When the 
mind thus constructs its whole of knowledge as faithfully as possible, 
and recognizes the relations of the factors in this whole, it has all the 
proof of anything attainable. Now, let the mind consider analytically 
and synthetically its scientific, ethical, aesthetical, and religious experi- 
ence. If the resulting intellectual construction requires the belief in a 
divine personality, we have theism, and the only proof of theism pos- 
sible. Of course, the assumption must be made that, when this is done 
as indicated above, we have knowledge of reality. But it is an assump- 
tion, for the possibility of knowledge cannot be proved. 

Again, Professor Bowne shows that " the mind is sure to conceive 
the universe so as to provide for its own interests" (p. 28), and that 
logic has a regulative use in setting forth clearly the postulates of these 
practical interests. This is an important point, for it emphasizes the 
unity of the human life. Its implication is that we cannot believe 
religiously what contradicts the principles of logic and theoretical 
science, although the religious experience may be the source of truth 
not attainable without the data for consideration gained from that 
religious experience. We have both in popular and in scientific reli- 
gious thinking a tendency to separate between the speculative and the 
realm of faith. Some are apparently ready to believe anything in the 
realm of religious conceptions, and for them it is rather an evidence of 
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abiding faith if they hold themselves ready to accept even what is con- 
tradictory to reason. For example, the Ritschlians require a complete 
separation between theology and theoretical science, and are not at all 
clear as to the manner in which the truth of theology — if it can be 
called truth — can form a unity with the truth of metaphysics. Profes- 
sor Bowne makes clear at once the true position when he says our right 
to make postulates to satisfy our life-needs cannot 

warrant us in contradicting logic and metaphysics, and no such contradic- 
tion can escape final destruction The lack of proof may be atoned 

for by practical necessity, but disproof can never be ignored or set aside by 
any sentiment (p. 33). 

Again, the treatment of the main theme may be characterized as 
theoretical and practical. The theoretical considers the nature of 
reality and of knowledge. A strong argument is made against the 
mechanical, materialistic view of the world-process and of the nature 
of knowledge. It is impossible to do justice to these arguments here. 
Indeed, the author has, I think, treated the speculative portion too 
briefly, crowding into it the gist of what he has said in several extended 
works. The result, however, is that the metaphysics of nature leads to 
the conception of the world-ground as one, as intelligent, indeed as a 
self-conscious Personality. The nature of knowledge also requires the 
conception of the world-ground as intelligent and of man as free in his 
cognitive activity. Hence the error of the mechanical, materialistic 
conception of nature and man. 

I need only call attention to what seems to me unsatisfactory in 
the treatment. For example, too much is made of the mechanical 
theory of the world and of human life. What is the mechanical except 
a method of explanation of the objectively presented ? And such 
explanation implies some orderly relation. We must so think of the 
objectively presented experiences, if we think of them at all and try to 
explain them. Likewise, if we try to conceive what man does, we 
think of each step of his activity in relation to its conditions ; in short, 
as having determinate relations. But when we think of the will-act, 
we are not usually thinking of it in this objective fashion ; if we do 
we must think of its conditions as in the case of any other object. 
Instead, we describe the will-act in terms of the conceived ends and 
motive for the subject and state what it is in the subject's experience. 
If our interest were that of seeking conditions of the act, as it might 
be, we should fall back into the explanatory method, presupposing the 
objective determining conditions of the will ; in short, its mechanism. 
We ought to keep the two points of view distinct. 
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The author holds an ambiguous position concerning the existence 
of things apart from the subject. At one time, things are regarded as 
real, causal existences apart from the subject. At another time, these 
things are all embraced in the absolute, and we are told that we know 
only the subjectively presented object ; and yet the main argument 
would maintain the reality of things apart from the subject. Too little 
attention is given to such views as those of Bradley, Royce, T. H. 
Green, and others on this point. What is the thing ? Why not say it 
is a thought-object — a thing for mind, as Green says ? Can the causal 
category bridge over from the self to the real thing ? But the causal 
category is a thought-relation having its application in connection 
with the objects of thought known in the subject's constructed world 
of reality. Surely there are difficulties here that the author has not sat- 
isfactorily recognized. 

A similar remark is in order concerning the treatment of the 
human self. Like Lotze, the author is positive that the self is a real 
existence in its own right, for it must be thought of as free, causal 
intelligence in knowledge and morals, and yet, on the other hand, the 
self must be thought of as somehow within the absolute. Had the 
author recognized the difference between the mechanical explanation 
of the objectively presented which requires the conception of the unity 
of all things in a whole, and the method of description of subjective 
processes of knowing and willing ends already referred to, there need 
not be this uncertain position as to whether the self falls within the 
absolute whole or not. Of course it does, but we are primarily inter- 
ested in the self from the subjective standpoint of conceiving ends for 
self-activity. We are not usually interested in the question whether, 
objectively considered, these processes are conditioned and condition- 
ing factors in the world-whole. Were we so interested, we could not 
but so regard these processes. 

In conclusion, I have only commendation for the author's treat- 
ment of the practical interests of life. It is thoroughly wholesome and 
helpful, and is intended more fully to establish belief in the moral 
goodness of God in spite of present evil, and to assure the fulfilment 
of the best interests of life. This empirical vindication consists, not 
in demonstration, but in illustration of our faith. "The deepest 
things are not reached by formal syllogizing, but by the experience of 
life itself" (p. 259). This reminds one of Kant's statement in the 
Critique of the Judgment, where he says that the practical interests of 
faith in a supreme causal Intelligence do not follow from speculative 
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arguments, but may seek in the theoretical their confirmation. Such 
confirmations and illustrations of our faith are, according to Professor 
Bowne, abundant, and examples are presented in a clear and forceful 
manner. 

The work as a whole will be especially useful for those who desire 
a comprehensive sketch of the theistic argument. It is a book which 
interests the reader because the author has given his own thought and 
has not filled his pages with extended interpretations and criticisms of 
others. 

Professor Flint deals with a negative phase of the problem posi- 
tively discussed by Professor Bowne. But it is a theme on which there 
has been plenty of positive utterance. At the outset he seeks to make 
clear what he understands to be the significance of the term "agnosti- 
cism." He says that agnosticism is a theory of the limits of knowl- 
edge — the denial "to the mind powers of knowledge which it really 
possesses" (p. 21). While Professor Flint does not restrict himself to 
religious agnosticism, but regards it as only one of the general phases 
of rejection of knowledge "on the ground that the human mind is 
incapable of knowing" (p. 22), yet his work is intended to serve as a 
fitting introduction to natural theology and to confirm and support 
religious belief (p. 640). 

It may be asked in passing : If a gnostic ascribes to the mind 
more, an agnostic less, power of acquiring knowledge than it really 
possesses (p. 26), who, then, may not say that another has too much 
confidence in the mind's power to know (gnostic) or too little (agnos- 
tic) ? One can only give his own theory of knowledge, and this is 
what Professor Flint tries to do. Nor can I understand how agnosti- 
cism can be called a system (p. 30), since agnosticism is only a name 
for a certain aspect of a speculative view abstracted from the whole to 
which it belongs. We are interested in the general position of the 
Sophists, and the peculiar reasons, historical and speculative, which 
caused them to regard the limits of knowledge just as they did. 
Likewise we are interested in Kant's, Spencer's, and Huxley's limits of 
knowledge as an important aspect of the general theory of each. But 
the Sophists, Kant, Huxley, and Spencer, are not the same, nor are 
their doctrines the same. How can there be, then, any system of 
agnosticism to be attacked in such a work as we have before us ? 

This point of criticism is so important, if valid, that I must state 
what I mean more fully, namely, that, given our total experience, we 
are called upon critically to examine it and to construct a consistent 
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view of it. We must be " agnostic " toward other theories while we are 
forming our own. Then, when we have done our best, we accept as 
true the result of our constructive activity. It, then, makes no differ- 
ence whether another believes more or less and attacks us accordingly. 
We must measure all others from our own standpoint. If one is a 
materialist for, to him, good and honest reasons, what point is there in 
an idealist calling him an agnostic ? The things of importance are the 
two speculative systems as such and the reasons why, concerning cer- 
tain objects, there is such a difference of view. How, then, a system 
of agnosticism ? 

The work before us is an illustration of what has just been said. 
All the author succeeds in giving is what he accepts as true and the 
reasons for his position concerning the nature of knowledge, but, 
instead of proceeding directly to his task, he picks up this abstract 
term "agnosticism," regards it as a real thing, and proceeds to 
demolish it according to his own view of what ought to be held. Of 
course, the author finds difficulty, as is very evident in the first part of 
the book, in fixing upon a meaning for the term "agnosticism," since 
he is trying to create something concrete out of certain aspects of 
different systems abstracted from those systems. A mass of historical 
material, intended as a review of theories of agnosticism and interest- 
ing in itself, but too briefly presented for a history of thought, is 
introduced in such a manner as seriously to interrupt the continuity 
of thought. I may mention, for example, the chapter on "The 
Agnosticism of Hume and Kant" (pp. 136-238). But why call Hume 
an agnostic, unless we give due value to his views as a whole ? Hume 
was, indeed, a critic of the faculty of knowledge, continuing Locke's 
problem expressed in his Essay on the Human Understanding, namely, 
the sources, certainty, and extent of human knowledge. In fact, he was 
not so much a philosopher as he was a critic of the faculty of knowl- 
edge. For Hume, knowledge consisted of impressions, and faint 
impressions or ideas united by association according to the laws of 
contiguity, resemblance, and causality. We know only conscious 
states, and self and things are only names for groups of conscious 
states. At this point Professor Flint criticises Hume in a manner 
which neglects the difficulty to which Hume called attention. The 
perception is, for Professor Flint, the perception of an extra-mental 
thing-in-itself, and the subject knows himself as a real existence having 
the perception. Wherefore ? The extra- mental thing is cause of the 
perception, and in the perception the subject directly knows that extra- 
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mental causal thing-in-itself. Equally so the percipient subject imme- 
diately knows his own soul-in-itself as a substantial existence over and 
above the conscious states. It is enough to say that Professor Flint 
here commits the psychological fallacy of making the conscious state 
cause of itself in the case of perception, and covers up with the term 
"agnosticism" the value of Hume in the history of philosophy. All 
that Hume did — as Professor Flint himself acknowledges — was to give 
a definite answer to the problem of knowledge, as he understood it, 
and apply those principles consistently to the soul, things, and God. 
Is not the center of interest these very principles, why Hume believed 
them, and their significance in the history of thought ? To call Hume 
an agnostic is of little consequence ; it is only Flint versus Hume. 

The criticism of Kant as an agnostic is made from the same realistic 
point of view. Professor Flint says that Kant's inference 
as to the nature of space is that it is only a subjective condition of sense. I 
admit none of the premises from which the inference is drawn, and reject the 
inference itself. If space be not known by us as objective and external, 
nothing is so known by us, and we can have no intelligible and consistent 
conception of objectivity or externality. The mind has no consciousness of 
space as subjective. It knows it only as independent of itself, as out of itself, 
as what it and what the objects are in. It knows it not as what is given by 
the mind, but as what is given to the mind and apprehended as an external 
quality. And we have no right to assume that it is not what it is appre; 
hended as being (p. 77). 

While we agree that Kant made an illegitimate distinction between 
phenomena and noumena, we think that Professor Flint is decidedly 
missing the truth in Kant's theory of knowledge, which, allowing for 
its excesses, after all contains the core of truth concerning knowledge. 
But the psychology of spatial perception — a difficult subject at best — 
does not, I think, support Professor Flint when he says that the extra- 
mental thing is the object of the perception, and that space is extra - 
mentally real and that in which things and the mind are. Instead, our 
knowledge is throughout a subjective affair, and the subjective gains 
objectivity within consciousness, and we construct our world of thought 
and reality. We can not prove that our faculties are adjusted to what 
Kant calls the "noumenal" world, or that our categories of thought 
are categories of being. This is an implicit assumption of knowledge. 
What the nature of that "noumenal " world is is a still further problem, 
which can never be answered except by analyzing the content of con- 
scious experience to determine how we must think of reality. This is 
precisely the problem of metaphysics, and it is not to be decided by 
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the easy method of saying : " We have no right to assume that it is not 
what it is apprehended as being" (p. 178). This principle would make 
the sense-object exist extra-mentally just as it appears to sense- 
perception with its color, hardness, form, and extension, and the his- 
tory of philosophy from Locke to Kant would have been in vain. 

Moreover, it seems to me that to call Kant an agnostic and a 
teacher of agnosticism is utterly to misrepresent Kant's purpose and 
work in his three critiques. Kant was pre-eminently an investigator of 
the processes of knowledge, although he promised a metaphysic, but 
never wrote it. Having determined the principles of knowledge, Kant 
defines their scope. To call this agnosticism is to have little regard for 
the great positive service Kant rendered to the student of the theory of 
knowledge; indeed, to all philosophy. Nowhere does it more clearly 
appear that Professor Flint is mistaken in holding that there is a system 
of agnosticism as though it were some distinct system of philosophy. 
Instead, agnosticism is rather a name applied to the recognition of the 
limits of human knowledge which the thinker becomes conscious of 
through reflection. Of course, the important thing is the theory of 
knowledge held. If this be so, the title of Professor Flint's work is a 
misnomer. Indeed, the reader is impressed at times, especially in the 
first part of the work, with the feeling that the author is at a loss to 
know whether his subject is a system of philosophy, an attitude of 
mind on the part of the one who is searching for the truth, or the 
negative results of philosophical investigations. 

Professor Flint's own position concerning the nature of knowledge 
is well stated as follows : 

No object of belief or thought, not evidently self-contradictory, should 

be assumed to be unknowable All that we have reason to believe real 

we have also reason to believe knowable Existence and knowable- 

ness — reality, truth, and probability — are coincident and inseparable 

It seems erroneous to suppose that we can draw definite, objective lines of 
demarkation between the knowable and the unknowable (p. 357). 

The mind is, of course, limited by its own laws and the evidence sub- 
mitted. We lack knowledge of that for which we have not sufficient 
evidence. 

Nothing, however, sufficiently proved by evidence of any kind is to be 

rejected because it cannot be proved by evidence of another kind 

Proof, and thoroughly satisfactory proof too, has many forms Demon- 
stration is the proof appropriate in mathematics, but it is a kind of proof 
which one has no right to demand in psychology, ethics, or history, or even 
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in the physical sciences (p. 353). The existence of obscurity, mystery, or diffi- 
culties in connection with the objects of knowledge does not disprove knowl- 
edge of them (p. 355). 

These statements are sufficient to show that Professor Flint's mean- 
ing coincides practically with what I have said above concerning the 
work of the mind, when it was shown that the mind analyzes its experi- 
ence and constructs its thought-world which it accepts with belief as 
knowledge of reality — indeed, as reality in the last analysis. That 
Professor Flint really means this is also shown by his treatment of 
agnosticism from a religious standpoint. Agnosticism " may be reli- 
gious, anti-religious, or simply non-religious." Our chief interest con- 
cerns religious and anti-religious agnosticism. Religious agnosti- 
cism is the more dangerous of the two, for it holds that we have 
no basis for knowledge of God and yet asserts a belief in him (p. 423), 
while "the anti-religious maintains that we are both unable to know 
God and unentitled to believe in God" (p. 424). But Professor Flint 
rightly shows that we must not make such a separation between belief 
and knowledge. They go together. Belief enters into all judgment, 
and "whatever a man judges to be true he also believes to be true" 
(p. 479). But we never believe without reasons which commend them- 
selves to the judgment in some form. It is true we may not know fully, 
but we do know enough to be "sufficient evidence" for belief. We 
must seek a reasonableness of faith. " It is wrong to believe without 
evidence and still worse to believe against evidence" (p. 480). 

But what is "sufficient evidence"? Do we mean we should not 
believe unless we completely understood ? Instead we accept much on 
evidence that is not exhaustive, even in the sciences. Especially when 
action is required, we often act on a small basis of evidence rather than 
not act at all ; of this, the principle of authority is an illustration, be it 
the authority of parents, of officials, of the church, even of the Scrip- 
tures; and in each the authority does a reason's work, indeed, is what 
it is because it is implicitly " sufficient evidence " to produce belief. 
All authority must in some form justify itself to the reason. The Scrip- 
tures are no exception. " The authority of the Bible cannot reasonably 
be taken on trust any more than the authority of the pope. The Bible, 
too, must produce its credentials and submit its claims to criticism " 
(p- 548). 

Such being the nature of belief in general, religious belief is a spe- 
cies of belief, and the Christian belief a still more limited form of 
religious belief ; but all forms share in the nature of the genus belief, 
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whose general characteristic is belief according to " sufficient evidence " 
of one kind or another. The Christian belief is likewise to be based 
on reasons, unique indeed, yet good and sufficient reasons for the 
believer (pp. 458 f.). Thus it is clear that Professor Flint holds to the 
necessity of the critical analysis and constructive synthesis of all the 
data of experience the result of which is accepted with judgment and 
belief as the truth about reality — it is a unity of all experience, both 
theoretical and practical. 

That Professor Flint means what has just been stated is shown by 
the fact that he does not agree with what he calls religious agnosticism, 
which claims that we cannot theoretically know God, but that by faith 
we do know him. For example, the Ritschlians insist that theology 
must be kept free from metaphysics and natural knowledge, and be 
drawn exclusively from the revelation of God in Christ expressed in 
the Scriptures (p. 594). This should be done because, according to 
Ritschl, theology sums up the significance of Christ's worth to the 
believer in value-judgments which are not the representative of any- 
thing except what is subjectively satisfactory, and so theology cannot 
claim to be science, since the value-judgments which it summarizes are 
simply individual and subjective, and not necessarily in accord with 
any other reality than the present feeling of the subject (pp. 595, 596). 

I may remark, in passing, that I do not think this interpretation of 
Ritschl's value-judgments — the usual interpretation — is what Ritschl 
meant. I understand him to say in the third volume of his Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation, in substance, the following : May not the soul 
respond to reality in a unique way in its religious experience, thus 
acquiring data for constructive synthesis, *. e., for its world-view ( Welt- 
anschauung), which can be acquired in no other way? The principles 
of which the believer becomes conscious in the active living out of his 
faith are recognized because they constantly succeed in life, they har- 
monize experience, they cannot help satisfying because by them the 
life is in process of becoming. Hence these principles are of value and 
are principles of reality, so far as that subject has experience of reality. 
At this point the value-judgments, in my opinion, form a unity with 
theoretical knowledge, which is knowledge in the last analysis only 
because it is that intellectual construction which satisfies the subject in 
view of his experience, and to which he responds with belief. So both 
theoretical judgments and value-judgments go back alike to the sub- 
ject's repose in these unique forms of self-satisfaction, repose in a 
given conceptual arrangement of his experience. If this interpreta- 
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tion be correct, Professor Flint, with many others, has failed to do 
justice to Ritschl in charging him with violating the principle of the 
unity of truth and the integrity of the human faculties. 

It is impossible further to present Professor Flint's views. Enough 
has been said to show that he himself holds to the unity of the mental 
life, both theoretical and practical, and regards as knowable and true 
whatever satisfies the whole man in his mental and spiritual needs. As 
an expression of this central thought, this work is instructive and 
helpful, while a vast amount of historical matter is woven into the 
discussion. 

James Ten Broeke. 

McMaster University, 
Toronto. 

THE LATEST HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

American scholarship has made another contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. 1 The author, Professor H. P. Smith, of 
Amherst College, has given us a compendium of the latest views, not 
only of strictly historical problems but also of literary questions. 3 
Every book of the prophetical canon and hagiographa is briefly inter- 
preted with reference to the age to which it belongs. The narrative is 
rendered piquant with modern terms. We are ushered into the pres- 
ence of sheikhs, wezirs, and emirs ; we hear the oriental cry for back- 
sheesh ; the harem and the durbar give the narrative an oriental flavor. 
At times the style is racy; the sentences are short and pithy. These 
characteristics, too often wanting in theological works, lend Professor 
Smith's work great attractiveness. 

It is debatable whether the designation Old Testament History accu- 
rately describes this treatise. The author would have been more exact, 
as he himself acknowledges, if he had entitled his book "A History of 
the Hebrews," or "A History of Israel." 

The thread of the narrative is carried down to the occupation of 
Jerusalem by Herod in 37 B. C, and consequently sources are drawn 
upon which fall outside the limits of the Palestinian canon. Where apoc- 

■ Old Testament History. By Henry Preserved Smith. New York : Scribner, 
1903. 512 pages. $2.50. 

"For example : The Song of Songs is a collection of erotic lyrics, with no higher 
meaning (pp. 426 f.); the book of Ruth is a pamphlet of the more liberal party against 
those who desired to abolish connubium with aliens (p. 398); Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
are products of the Greek period; yet with all his modernity, our author will disap- 
point the advance guard of Mucri and Jcrahmeel. 



